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The Great Resignation Goes to Church The American church is facing a season 
of disruption as more and more pastors consider stepping away from ministry. 


‘This is YourCommunity’ Student and alumni activists seek to protect LGBTQ rights 


on Christian campuses. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Three articles in this issue examine the various ways the church is in 

a process of radical transformation. In our cover feature, Peter Chin 

looks at the likely cataclysmic disruption ahead—particularly for 

the institutional church—as growing numbers of pastors consider leaving ministry. ln our 

Commentary section, sociologist Michael O. Emerson draws on extensive research and 

concludes that many white U.S. Christians repeatedly place being white ahead of being 

Christian—so much that they're practicing, in effect, a “religion of whiteness.’ And Lexi Mc- 

Menamin explores how some Christian colleges and universities continue to treat LGBTQ 

students as second-class citizens, and how alumni are stepping in to support equal rights 
and affirming spaces for all students. 

While such uncertainties can be troubling, Chin encourages us to see them through 
the eyes of faith, with the understanding that God is the architect of the transformation: 
“God is like a winemaker exchanging the old wineskins for new.’ Such a perspective, Chin 
explains, will allow us to see God's handiwork “even in the chaos around us” and help pre- 
pare us for the journey ahead. 


RESPONSE 


Can | Pray for You? HOSE FEW ore ES ines ERE 
In response to “We Worship 7 RES / . 
a Disabled God” (by Elisa U DEVABLE QU! 


Rowe, May 2088), Anna 
May Hi writes: “Stop prayer 
chains entirely. It’s just 

a bogus way for gossipy 
people to share information 
that shouldn’t be shared.” 
Bill Gilman Hj disagrees: 
“Asking someone if we can 
pray for them should be 
viewed through the lens of 
love and not as some kind 
of insult.” Cath Boone Hi 
thinks the confusion stems 
from people not knowing 
the best way to respond: 
“The church communi- 

ty, whether it should or 
shouldn’t, reflects the 
general ignorance and 
discomfort that exists in the 
larger community—direct 
interaction and inclusion 
could help everyone.” And 
Howard Moon fi writes: “As 
a person with a disability I 
am happy to see I am not 
alone—I am not looking for 
physical healing. ... 1 am CC ———— = 
an image of the Creator. f - Less aay ‘4 
Why would anyone want to . ae CE UTR ——e, “i 


change that?” ~~ Grae 


—KEHINDE WILEY. | 


4; 


Write us: response@sojo.net 
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“THE IDEA 
THAT SOME 

LIVES MAT— 
TER LESS IS 
THE ROOT OF 
ALL THAT'S 
WRONG WITH 
HE WORLD.” 


Paul Farmer (1959-2022) 


Physician, anthropologist, and co-founder of Partners In Health 


CONTRIBUTING 


Blane Asrat 

“This is absolutely what 
I’m on this Earth to do,” 
says freelance illustra- 
tor Blane Asrat (p. 6). “I 
pour a lot of myself into 
alot of my pieces” and 
creating art “feels holy 
to me.” She adds, “My 
goal with my artwork is 
really just to answer the 
question, ‘What would 
this feeling look like if I 
could see it?’ And I have 
this hope that if more 
people could have time 
to pause and really ask 
themselves [that],” it 
would “lead to a world 
where people are more 
comfortable with their 
emotions.” 
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Peter Chin 

For Seattle pastor 

Peter Chin (p. 88), nav- 
igating ministry during 
the pandemic means that 
“normal has depart- 
ed.”Chin says, “We have 
effectively transformed 
people’s understanding of 
what church looks like.” 
The tragedy of the pan- 
demic should cause the 
church to stop, “reimag- 
ine itself, and to cleave 
more closely to what [it] 
really should be.” Chin, 
a husband and father of 
five, prioritizes “an inte- 
grated approach to faith 
and life” as he strives to 
live out God’s chesed 
Coving-kindness). 
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1— Mobilizing Hope 2— Commentary 3— Columns 4 — Eyewitness 


MOBILIZING HOPE BY ADAM RUSSELL TAYLOR 


REDEMPTIVE PATRIOTISM 


KK* 


As we approach Independence Day, ’manxiousthe “THE EXISTENCE OF 
holiday will be overshadowed by the pitched battles SLAVERY BRANDS 
waged around what we teach about our nation’s RSE PEELENSE ASD. 
history, continued assaults on our democracy, and your cHRISTIANITY 

the struggle over how we understand and express AS A LIE.”— FREDERICK 

patriotism. In the face of these trends andthealarm- DOUGLASS 

ing prominence of white Christian nationalism, it 

is imperative that we resist destructive forms of 

patriotism that bleed into nationalism. Instead, 

we should embrace a redemptive patriotism that 

celebrates the noble promises the country was built 

upon, even while we acknowledge and repent for the 

ways the country has fallen so short of living up to 

those ideals and extending them to everyone. Nation- 

alism is often rooted in a revisionist and censored 

telling of history and fueled by a hatred and fear of 
ee =the “other.” Incontrast,ahealthy patriotism must __ 
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“NATIONALISM IS 
OFTEN ROOTED 
IN A REVISIONIST 
TELLING OF 
HISTORY.” 


Adam Russell Taylor is pres- 
ident of Sojourners. 
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always be tied to the project of building a more just 
and inclusive America. By rededicating ourselves to 
this cause, the Fourth of July can serve as a day that 
fosters greater unity and advances shared ideals, 
rather than one that reinforces our divisions. 
Frederick Douglass and the biblical prophet 
Isaiah lend us seemingly timeless tools to resolve 
this conundrum. In 1852, nearly a decade before 
the Civil War, Douglass, formerly enslaved until 
his escape, was asked to address the citizens of his 
hometown of Rochester, N-Y., on the nation’s 76th 
anniversary. This famous speech—“What to the Slave 
Is the Fourth of July?”—should be required reading 
for every American. Douglass began by praising the 
nation’s founding ideals, particularly liberty and 
justice. He went on to excoriate the country’s past 
and present for the evils of slavery, which discred- 
ited these ideals and betrayed the virtues that the 
founders and founding documents might otherwise 
possess. As Douglass put it, “The existence of slav- 
ery in this country brands your republicanism as a 
sham, your humanity as a base pretense, and your 


Christianity as a lie.” 
Douglass saved much of 
his prophetic fire for U.S. 
Christianity, due to its role 
in maintaining and perpet- 
uating slavery, proclaim- 
ing, “The American church 
is guilty, when viewed in 
connection with what it 
is doing to uphold slav- 
ery; but it is superlatively 
guilty when viewed in con- 
nection with its ability to 
abolish slavery.” 

Douglass’ words con- 
tinue to haunt our nation 
as the legacy of slavery 
continues to reverberate, 
with systemic racism still 
embedded in many facets 
of our society, including, 
most painfully, in our 
justice system. Douglass’ 
challenge to the church to 
abolish slavery is deeply 
relevant to the power and 
responsibility that church 
leaders must now exercise 
to debunk the Big Lie that 
the last election was stolen 
and to protect everyone’s 
sacred right to vote. The 
prophet Isaiah reminds us 
that the credibility of our 
faith is measured not by 
religious ritual but by how 
we seek justice and defend 
the most vulnerable. Isaiah 
proclaims, “Take your evil 
deeds out of my sight; stop 
doing wrong. Learn to do 
right; seek justice. Defend 
the oppressed” (1:17). 

The U.S. Constitution 
stated the mission of the 
framers as forming “amore 
perfect union,” which con- 
tinues to be inextricably 
linked to building a more 
perfect democracy and 
a more just nation. This 
and every Fourth of July, 
let’s celebrate by rededi- 
cating ourselves to doing 
just that. © 
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between biblical faith and the ‘religion of whiteness. 


BY MICHAEL O. EMERSON 


‘OUR CHURCHES ARE 


BEING SIFTED’ 


New research shows a growing schism 


' 


My colleagues and I have done extensive research on race and religion for 30 years. We’re 
now wrapping up an intensive, three-year national research project where we heard from 
thousands of Christians and examined trends in church attendance and commitment. We 
have aclear conclusion: God is shaking down the US. church. Itis currently in a reckoning, 
the likes of which has not been seen for centuries. 

As our team interviewed Christians of color across the U.S., we heard a similar and 
painful story repeated: White Christians, by their actions, seem to favor being white over 
being Christian. Christians of color cited many instances of that type of behavior, national 
and local, communal and personal. We wondered if this was the case empirically and, 
if so, why. As we tested the hypothesis, we found a plethora of evidence substantiating 
what we heard. 

My co-author Glenn Bracey and I are proposing a theory in our forthcoming book, 
The Grand Betrayal: Most church-attending white Christians are not bad Christians. This 
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is because they are not Christian at all. 
Instead, we propose they are faithful fol- 
lowers of a different religion: the “religion 
of whiteness.” 

In the U.S. today, an entire religion 
has developed around the worship of the 
dominance, centrality, privilege, and as- 
sumed universality of being white. “White 
is right,” so this religion postulates, and it 
has developed a particular set of beliefs, 
practices (such as a highly selective use 
of biblical scriptures), and organizations 
to support, defend, and teach its “faith.” 

We can make predictions based on the 
theory and test them empirically. Let me 
offer one example. We selected three Bi- 
ble verses that speak about empowering 
minority ethnic groups (Acts 6:1-7), wel- 
coming foreigners (Deuteronomy 24:14), 
and confessing the sins of your own group 
(Nehemiah 1:6). We asked those who told 
us they believe the Bible should always 
be used to determine right and wrong if 
they agreed with the verses and analyzed 
their responses by racial group. For African 
American and Hispanic Christians, the ma- 
jority strongly agreed with the verses. But 
for white church-attenders, only one-third 
strongly agreed. These white churchgoers 
differed from other Christians in that the 
majority took issue with the Bible. 

We went further by includinga fourth 
verse as a control, one that referred only 
to individual piety: the injunction not to 
use unwholesome words (Ephesians 4:29). 
Here all groups—no matter their racial 
category—strongly agreed with the Bi- 
ble verse imploring Christians not to use 
unwholesome words. White practicing 
Christians agreed with the Bible exactly 
as other Christians when the verse did not 
ask about showing favor to groups other 
than their own. 

We found this pattern over and over 
again: White practicing Christians differed 
from Christians of other racial groups and 
from non-Christian whites whenever the 
topic was race. For example, white practic- 
ing Christians are twice as likely as other 
whites to say “being white” is important to 
them and twice as likely as other whites to 
say they feel the need to defend their race. 
Through extensive statistical analyses, we 
found that two-thirds of practicing white 
Christians are following, in effect, a reli- 
gion of whiteness. They repeatedly placed 
being white ahead of being Christian; the 
findings were not explained away by po- 


THE CHURCH WILL NOT LOOK 
THE SAME WHEN WE GET TO THE 
OTHER SIDE. 


litical affiliation, location, age, education, 
income, gender, or other factors. 

So, where do we go from here? In this 
time of reckoning, our churches are being 
sifted. The middle ground is ending. Social 
justice movements are a key part of this 
reckoning. Quite simply, Christian justice 
movements centered on bringing the love 
of Christ to all people are invigorating US. 
Christianity and have the immense possi- 
bility to domore soin the future, forat least 
three reasons. First, these movements are 
largely multiracial, and often BIPOC-led. 
This is essential—a demonstration and 
enactment of what must come to be. Sec- 
ond, these movements draw people out of 
a focus on one’s self and one’s own group 
and instead direct Christians to the biblical 
essence of focusing on God’s reign and cre- 
ation. And third, these movements bring 
to light where various churches stand. We 
need the practitioners of Christianity to 
pray and work for mass conversions from 
the “religion of whiteness” to an authentic 
Christianity rooted in the radical teachings 
of Jesus. 

It is both a difficult and an incredibly 
invigorating time. The church will not look 
the same when we gettothe other side. « 


Michael O.Emerson is a professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, and co-author of the forthcoming 
The Grand Betrayal: The Agonizing Story of 
Race, Religion, and Rejection in American 
Life. Emerson’s research is funded in 
part by the Lilly Endowment Inc., which 
also provides funding for Sojourners. 
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RETMAGINING MASS 
INCARCERATION 


Public safety strategies must be centered on 
undoing anti-Black practices. 


My dreams are dominated by repairing the harms of mass incarceration. 
I dream ofa future that includes decarceration and prison closures, one 
where Black people aren’t at risk of fatal police interactions. I dream 
of a future for Black people where public safety isn’t defined by arrests 
and lengthy prison terms. My Black future dreams are radical in the 
context of America. If my dreams were currently possible, the anti-Black 
through line that characterizes the nation’s public safety strategy would 
look a lot different. 

Violent crime rates tripled between 1965 and 1990 in the United States, 
Germany, and Finland. Yet, countries have the policies and prison popula- 
tions they choose. German politicians chose to hold the imprisonment rate 
flat. Finnish politicians chose to substantially reduce their imprisonment 
rate. American politicians chose to lengthen prison terms and send more 
people to prison. When migrant populations, some from the Global South, 
began moving into Germany and Finland, they were soon overrepresented 
in the prisons, incarcerated at twice the rate of citizens. Ethnic disparities 
and anti-Blackness drive incarceration policies everywhere. 

Even in the context of increases in crime, the United States could 
choose another way. Public safety strategies could be centered on undoing 
the anti-Black practices that dominate criminal legal policies. Solutions 
must reduce the number of people imprisoned and strengthen communi- 
ties rather than disappearing Black people from families and loved ones. 

The Bureau of Justice Statistics reported recently that the number 
of persons under state and federal jurisdiction in 2020 had decreased 
by 25 percent since 2009 (the year the number of prisoners in the US. 
peaked). However, the nation’s overall prison population grew by 700 
percent between 1972 and 2009. As of 2020, the combined state and fed- 
eral imprisonment rate in the U.S. was 358 per 100,000. By comparison, 
Germany’s incarceration rate was 72 per 100,000 and Finland’s was 53. 

To meaningfully address mass incarceration, steps must be taken to 
counter the anti-Blackness that dominates the nation’s criminal legal system. 
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BY NICOLE D. PORTER 


Research shows that excessive sentencing 
laws for certain offenses disadvantage Black 
defendants because sentencing laws interact 
with broader racial differences in society 
and within the legal system itself, such as 
prosecutorial racial bias. 

Recent policy changes suggest that 
lawmakers and community stakeholders 
are continuing efforts to scale back mass 
incarceration. Last year, several states ad- 
opted criminal legal reforms. California 
lawmakers adopted legislation to restrict 
practices that make prison time longer for 
alleged gang crimes. Colorado reclassified 
felony homicide offenses from first-degree 
murder to second-degree murder when a 
death is not caused by the defendant. Virgin- 
ia lawmakers abolished the death penalty. 

Somuch more can be done to reimagine 
the nation’s response to crime in support 
of public safety. First, we must reorient 
the nation’s criminal legal codes around a 
20-year maximum prison sentence, except 
in unusual cases, with an emphasis on re- 
habilitation and a mechanism to evaluate 
the risk to public safety of some prisoners 
as they reach the end of their term. Nor- 
way caps prison terms at 21 years, even for 
the most severe crimes, and has the lowest 
recidivism rate in Europe. The 21-year-old 
lookout in an armed robbery that resulted 
inahomicide maybe avery different person 
at age 42. 

Second, we must focus resources to 
strengthen effective remedies in high- 
incarceration communities. Studies show 
that community-level approaches that ad- 
dress underlying causes and strengthen ties 
and investments in community relation- 
ships can be effective at reducing crime both 
by creating opportunity and by enhanc- 
ing informal social control mechanisms. 
Third, we must reimagine prison itself, 
with an eye toward eventually decommis- 
sioning prisons and repurposing them for 
noncorrectional uses. 

Dreaming of a Black future offers an 
opportunity to undo the extreme sentencing 
practices. My dream is that 20 years from 
now we'll see a substantially lower prison 
population and full funding of preventive 
solutions that reduce contact with the crim- 
inal legal system. © 


Nicole D. Porter is senior director of 
advocacy at The Sentencing Project. 
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Throughout the pandemic, church atten- 
dance has varied wildly. As precautions 
have fluctuated with every ebb and flow of 
the virus, congregants have had to balance 
their attendance with health concerns—and 
this balancing act has proven even more 
complicated for high risk and immuno- 
compromised parishioners. 

Government officials and political fig- 
ures now encourage citizens to “live with 
COVID.” The faithful may be puzzled by 
still-empty pews. Where are our neighbors? 
Have they lost faith? Or do they still “live in 
fear”? These assumptions fail to consider a 
more troubling reality: Some neighbors are 
suffering from long-term illness resulting 
from COVID-19. 

Though recent viral variants have been 
touted as mild, reports show that many 
people who tested positive for COVID-19 
can struggle with ongoing health problems. 
This condition, called “long COVID,’ affects 
one in three people who came down with 
the virus and had symptoms for months 
following the initial infection. A 2021 study 
shows that 57 percent of people who con- 
tracted COVID-19 were still experiencing 
symptoms up to six months after testing 
positive—including cardiovascular issues, 
neurological problems, brain fog, muscle 
pain, and fatigue. For sufferers, long COVID 
is debilitating and life-altering. 

In January, the Brookings Institution 
released a report estimating that the US. 
labor market may be missing 1.6 million 
full-time workers due to long COVID. And 
the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion estimates that 31 million working-age 
Americans—more than one in seven—may 
be experiencing lingering symptoms. 

Scientists continue to research ther- 
apies and treatments for sufferers, but 
progress is slow. Meantime, forums and 
advocacy groups proliferate online. Groups 
such as the Body Politic COVID-19 Sup- 
port Group and Long COVID Alliance of- 


BY CEIRE KEALTY 


THE PANDEMIC IS A 
‘MASS DISABLING EVENT’ 


K*K* 


“WE MUST RESIST THIS 
EASY WAY OUT AND 
INSTEAD HEED THE 
CHRISTIAN CALL TO 
CARE FOR THE SICK.” 


fer those experiencing ongoing symptoms a supportive 
community, advice, and treatment plans. 

Still, theseindividuals continue to struggle. Chimere L. 
Smith is a patient advocate and consultant for Black long- 
COVID patients and acontributor to the forthcoming Long 
COVID Survival Guide. In April 2021, Smith testified before 
Congress about the physical, social, and financial effects of 
long COVID in Black people residing in urban communities. 
“Tam nowa Black woman with long COVID,’ she said. She 
pledged to use her “experience to speak to and for Black, 
disabled women in urban communities in America with 
long Covid—millions of them I will never know or meet.” 

While it is tempting to resume “normal” life and to 
ignore the empty pews and the medical complications of 
ailing congregants, we must resist this easy way out and 
instead heed the Christian call to care for the sick. Attending 
to those with long COVID their physical, emotional, and 
mental needs—is a critical ministry for people of faith. 

Congregations can provide education and support 
groups. Churches can learn about advocacy efforts led by 
those with long COVID and lend support. In consultation 
with those with long COVID, church leaders can incorporate 
disability advocacy into sermons while resisting rhetoric 
in speech and bulletins that minimizes the severity of 
COVID-19. In anticipation of newly disabled congregants, 
parishes should maintain virtual liturgies, reevaluate their 
compliance (though voluntary) with the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, and ensure other accessibilities. This may 
require a reinstatement of pandemic precautions, as those 
with lingering symptoms may be (rightfully) fearful to 
return and risk reinfection. Finally, the church should 
publicly repent from actions that have excluded disabled 
and chronically ill members from full participation at the 
communion table and take action to center their voices 
going forward. 

Disability rights and inclusion activist Imani Barbarin 
calls the pandemic a “mass disabling event.” The need 
to care and advocate for those with long COVID is clear: 
“They” are “us.” © 


Céire Kealty is a doctoral student in theology at Villano- 
va University, where she studies fashion theory, spiritu- 
ality, and ethics. 
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THE HUNGRY SPIRIT BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


HOLDING SPACE FOR 
GREAT SILENCE 


**K* 


Deep in Olympic National Park in Washington is the quietest place in the 
United States. In 2005, one square inch of Hoh Rain Forest—marked by “BEFORE GOD THERE ARE YET 
a small red stone—was designated for sound protection. OTHER LANGUAGES THAN THOSE 
The logic is simple, according to acousticecologistGordonHempton: OF WORDS.” 
If anthropogenic (human-caused) noise can impact many square miles, 
as scientists have observed, then a natural point of silence, protected 
from such sound, can also impact many square miles around it. 
Preserving natural silence and setting limits on our human sonic 
footprint, on land and underwater, is a leading edge of ecological prac- 
tice and regulation. Similar to the dark-sky movement to reduce light 
pollution, Hempton cofounded Quiet Parks International to defend 
natural silence. 
For billions of years, the Earth was very quiet. Only the low pounding 
of waves, rivers of wind, thunder. No birdsong, no frog choruses, no insect 
beatbox. With flowers came winged pollinators and, eventually, an explo- 
sion of nature’s creaturely orchestral arrangements. 
For hundreds of thousands of years, humans were a quiet species, 
says biologist David G. Haskell. With the development of mammalian 
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lactation, our throats began to shape for 
more sophisticated sound. “The subtlety 
and range of human speech and the result- 
ing triumphs of vocal culture are bequests 
of ancient mothers,” writes Haskell. 
The civilizational legacies of human 
speech surround us—tottering between the 
colonizers’ avaricious command for “more” 
and the colonizeds’ exhausted roar for 
“freedom”—but our ancient biblical stories 
remind us how complicated silence is and 
that some transformations emerge only in 
silence. There is the primordial silence of 
creation before God first speaks; 90-year- 
old Sarah laughs silently (“within herself,” 
Genesis 18:12) at the birth news of Isaac, 
imposes on Hagar the silence of exile, and 
fails to speak against the sacrifice of Isaac. 
Jeremiah desires an ashamed silence from 
the people of Judah at the depth of their 
betrayal (Jeremiah 8:14). And Habakkuk 
puts finger to lips for a sacred hush: “But 
YHWH is in the Holy Temple: let all the 
earth be silent in God’s presence” (2:20). 
Mary offers a deliberative silence at the 
shepherds’ news about the fate ofher child 
(Luke 2:19). Jesus’ silence before Pilate is 
loud, bold, explicit (Luke 23:9). There is 
the agonizing silence following the rattle 
of Jesus’ last breath (Mark 15:37); Peter’s 
bitter silence on hearing the cock crow; 
and the lockdown silence imposed by Paul 
on the prophesying women of Corinth 
Corinthians 14:34). Finally, there is the great 
“silence in heaven for about half an hour” 
(Revelation 8:1) following the tortured Lamb 
breaking open the seventh seal—it took 
half an hour for the prayers of the saints 
to rise on incense to the ears of God. This 
is the cosmic liturgical silence kept before 
unleashing the first brassy bump from Ga- 
briel’s horn and rising ululation of alleluias. 
Jewish poet Hayim Nahman Bialik 
reminds us, “Before God there are yet 
other languages than those of words.” 
Cultivate your own generative silence. 
Find the quietest place within yourself 
and defend it. We may need to learn again 
how to be a quiet species. ® 


Rose Marie Berger, author of Bending the 
Arch: Poems, is a senior editor of Sojourn- 
ers magazine. 


INVITE REV. ADAM 
TAYLOR TO SPEAK. 


Rev. Adam Russell Taylor is president of 
Sojourners and author of A More Perfect 

Union: A New Vision for Building the Beloved 
Community. He is a recognized leader in building 
faith-inspired social movements and addressing 
issues of faith, race, justice, and peace as well as 
working for global human rights, economic justice, 
and building a multiracial democracy. Invite 
Adam to speak to your congregation, convention, 
or classroom today at sojo.net/AdamSpeak. 
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SACRED CURIOSITY BY JOSE HUMPHREYS III 


THE WISDOM OF 
THE BODY 


New Yorkers can show up late to the party 
when it comes to slowing down with the 
summer. Even with the haze and humidity 
conspiring for an unholy pairing, thicken- 
ing the air, and lathering our skyscrapers— 
our hustle remains undeterred. We might 
pause momentarily in the caress of the 
cool air leaking out of department store foyers. Still, many of us only 
begrudgingly slow down. 

Fight as we might, our bodies are always communicating. Sending 
messages. Receiving them. Storytelling and processing the world. Heav- 
en and life continue to stream data vying for our attention by different 
means. Thomas Merton wrote, “For just as the wind carries thousands 
of winged seeds, so each moment brings with it germs of spiritual vitality 
that come to rest imperceptibly in the minds and wills of [people].’ For 
Merton, this data could land unbeknownst to us. Many BIPOC folks, 
however, have experienced this sense of knowing through the body. It 
is something many contemplative activists are also reclaiming as part 
of an abolitionist heritage. 

For most of my years, I’ve learned to process life through my mind. 
It wasn’t until recently that I realized my body has stories it desires to 
share. My body told me a major story in February. Since I was 11, Ihave 
experienced sudden moments of foreboding, fear, and abandonment at 
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OUR BODIES ARE PART OF GOD’S 
COMMUNICATION LOOP. 


that time of year. As I meditated and paid 
attention to my body, something in my gut 
told me to text my elder sister, Brenda. My 
thumbs worked up a text, half sorry with 
each peck for being so random. 

“Hey Bren. When was Mom hospital- 
ized for clinical depression?” 

Two minutes of forever silence passed. 
“Ithinkit was sometime around February.” 

My sister recalled how my 11-year- 
old frame was trembling uncontrollably 
through the night. And for years, my body 
not only rendered an account, but it also 
attempted to bring the story into remem- 
brance. Not just the memory of the break- 
down, but also the memory of my mother’s 
deep abiding resilience, paired with the 
faith that brought her through. 

Faith activists would be healthier ifwe 
tookbetter heed to the wisdom of the body. 
The body is a griot. As such, this somatic 
storyteller can beckon us toward ancient 
paths of liberation, healing, the resilience 
encoded in our DNA. Byextension, we can 
realize that activism is the art ofembodied 
ecology, situating our bodies in real con- 
nection to time and place, in a story. Cole 
Arthur Riley writes, “as a Black woman, I 
am disinterested in any call to spirituality 
that divorces my mind from my body, voice, 
or people. To suggest a form of faith that 
tells me to sit down alone and be quiet? It 
does not rest easy on the bones.” 

Part of the journey to wholeness is 
listening to this body God made and re- 
alizing how our bodies are part of God’s 
communication loop. For if God were 
simply concerned for souls, God would 
have saved Israel but allowed their bodies 
to remain enslaved in Egypt as economic 
units of the empire. Butifwe remember the 
story of Exodus, awoman named Miriam 
took up her tambourine and danced after 
the nation crossed the Red Sea—with her 
body as a liberated storyteller. o 


José Humphreys Illis author of Seeing 
Jesus in Hast Harlem: What Happens 
When Churches Show Up and Stay Put and 
co-founder of Metro Hope Church in 
New York City. 
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“I WAS NOT 
ANTICIPATING THE 
ALL-OUT WAR THEY 
WAGED ON US.” 


20 Michelle Eisen (center left) and other Starbucks employees react during a union vote held in Buffalo, N-Y.,on Dec. 9, 2021. July 2022 
Lindsay DeDario / Reuters 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


GRANDE 
POWER 


Starbucks stayed open for the entire pandemic. 
And we all worked through it for a company 
that was recording record-breaking profits. 
We weren’t seeing any of that—the workers 
whose labor was responsible for those profits. 
Starbucks refers to its employees as “partners.” 
It goes back to the early 90s when we were 
given grants in stock. But since then, it’s been 
reduced to manipulate us into thinking we’re 
all at the same level—from barista all the way 
to the highest level of corporate. 

[Unionizing was] about taking a stand 
and realizing that we had more power than 
we thought—we had the ability to stand up 
and demand better. Some of us were just dis- 
covering that we could do this. The corporate 
response changed things dramatically. I was 
not anticipating the all-out war they waged 
on us and are continuing to wage. 

[The day of the union vote was] the most 
emotionally charged experience I have ever 
had in my life, short ofbeingin the room when 
aloved one passed. Three separate stores had 
votes counted that day. We needed a simple 
majority to win. And we exceeded that. Then 
we had to go through the process of hearing 
the vote counts for the other two stores, the 
second of which did not win. And that was 
awful to be in that room with those workers 
who had worked so hard. 

Starbucks could be the company they claim 
to be and recognize their workers’ rights to 
organize. We can come together at these bar- 
gaining tables and negotiate acontract that the 
company and the workers can be proud of. It’s 
assumed that ifyou have [a service industry] 
job, you should be okay with some level of 
disrespect. My hope is that this movement 
allows people who have these jobs to be proud 
of the work that they’re doing. ° 


Michelle Eisen is a theater artist and a 
member of Starbucks Workers United. In 
2081, she and her co-workers in Buffalo, 
N.Y., formed the first Starbucks labor union 
in the U.S. She spoke with Sojourners’ Chris- 
tina Colon. 
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The American church is facing a season of 


RESIGNATION 


disruption as more and more pastors consider 


GUES 


stepping away from ministry. 
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Certainty is a rare thing in the age of the coronavirus. But there 
is one thing that we can know for sure: There will be fewer pas- 
tors after the pandemic than there were before it. For me, the 
realization started with reports from friends and colleagues, all 
gifted and committed pastors, sharing their decision not only 
to step down from their church but from ministry altogether. 
This is not an uncommon reality, but the number of reports 
caught my attention. I was used to hearing this kind of news a 
few times a year. Now, it was a few times a month. 

My observations were reinforced by data. A survey conducted 
by the Barna Group discovered that toward the end of 2021, 38 
percent of pastors had given real and serious consideration to 
stepping down from ministry permanently. That number was 
up 9 full percentage points from earlier that same year, meaning 
that if the trend has held steady, the percentage is likely even 
higher today. 

Then, in the middle of 2021, I felt it in myself: a deep weari- 
ness that I had never experienced before, even when I pastored 
a church while my wife fought cancer. There was a sense of 
despair as I faced decision after decision that would invariably 
lead to controversy and criticism: Masks or no masks? Open our 
doors or close them? How do I navigate social issues in a way that 
is courageous yet pastoral? I felt trapped between the very real 
needs of my congregation and a very virulent pandemic that 
today has killed more than 1 million Americans. I had become 
part of that 38 percent. 
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THE ‘GREAT PASTORAL 
RESIGNATION’ 


While still an unfolding dynamic, it is not 
too early to imagine how the dearth of 
pastors might shape the future of minis- 
try and churches. After all, prophecy, or 
casting our eyes to the future, has always 
been a key practice of the church. (The 
prophetic tradition, of course, wasn’t just 
future-oriented: Prophets also confronted 
poverty, war, despotism, and oppression.) 
What broader ramifications could the 
“Great Resignation,” which has impacted 
industries across the U.S., have on church- 
es? Probably more than we recognize. 
Much more. 

There will be fewer pastors after the 
pandemic; that is all but certain. But this 
trend shouldn’t be viewed in isolation. It 
must be considered in conjunction with 
other powerful and interconnected dy- 
namics. Americans in general are less 
interested in organized religion than ever 
before. Studies are unanimous in this 
assessment, whether measuring church 
attendance or church membership or 
any other factor. There aren’t just fewer 
pastors. There are fewer people who are 
interested in organized faith. 

This dynamic is even more pro- 
nounced among younger generations. 
A Gallup poll conducted in 2020 discov- 
ered that while Americans belonging toa 
church, synagogue, or mosque had fallen 
below 50 percent for the first time, the 
percentage of millennials was a full 30 
percentage points lower than those born 
before 1946. In the Barna study, while 38 
percent of pastors said they considered 
quitting in 2021, among pastors under the 
age of 45, that number rose to 46 percent. 
This means that what we are seeing now 
is not just a present reality, but one that 
will likely accelerate in the future. 

If there are to be fewer pastors and 
fewer people interested in organized re- 
ligion, it will almost certainly mean fewer 
churches as well. Before the pandemic, 
smaller churches with dwindling con- 
gregations were closing their doors at an 
accelerated rate and fewer new churches 
were being planted, a one-two punch cap- 
tured by a Lifeway study on Protestant 
churches based on data collected in 2014 
and 2019. With fewer pastors to lead, this 
preexisting dynamic will only accelerate. 

That is not the end of the possible 
reverberations. Fewer pastors will lead 
to fewer churches which will, in turn, 
lead to fewer church buildings. This 
has already begun across the nation as 
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church buildings, long an anchor point 
of many American neighborhoods, are 
sold, remodeled for other purposes, or 
demolished altogether. The construction 
of new church buildings has crawled toa 
standstill. This will alter the very physical 
footprint of our communities. 

Seminaries, already struggling to re- 
main open, will be profoundly affected. 
They have long served as important out- 
posts of the Christian faith that straddled 
the academic and the spiritual realms. But 
the main population that they serve—and 
draw income from—are people who feel 
called to vocational ministry, a pool that 
was already small to begin with but is 
getting smaller still. Almost all seminaries 
will face this challenge, and some will 
close. Some already have due to dwindling 
enrollment numbers. 

Denominations similarly will feel the 
ground shifting beneath their feet. As re- 
flected in a Pew Research study from 2019, 
both mainline and Protestant denomina- 
tions had already seen steady declines 
over the past decade, but it will get worse. 
With fewer congregants and churches, 
their operations and influence will di- 
minish—offices will close, properties will 
be sold, and conferences consolidated, all 
in an effort to circle the wagons against 
the coming storm. But it won’t be enough. 
Denominations will have nowhere near 
the same status they had a generation 
ago. In essence, when other compounding 
cultural shifts are considered, the mass 
resignation of pastors could fundamen- 
tally change the landscape of American 
Christian faith as we know it. 

While this is of course conjecture, 
I don’t think this picture is unrealistic. 
It reflects numerous preexisting trends 
and aligns with what many others are 
predicting. Itis also consistent with what 
Iand others have already seen in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, which has long had a low 
degree of religious identification: fewer 
pastors, fewer people interested in or- 
ganized faith, fewer churches, and all its 
resulting fallout. This could very well bea 
prophecy of what the rest of the American 
church looks like in a few short years. 


DISRUPTING 
THE INSTITUTION 


Prophecy is not just the practice of pre- 
dicting the future. It is also the practice 
of speaking into it, of using our prophetic 
imagination to shape what is to come 
through the beauty of the gospel and the 
power of the Holy Spirit. So how do we re- 
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imagine this impending reality through 
those transformative lenses? By remem- 
bering that something that disrupts the 
institution ofthe church may notnecessarily 
be a bad thing for the body of Christ. 

Yes, the coming dynamics will likely 
upend institutional Christianity as we know 
it. The exodus of pastors, together with other 
cultural factors, may herald a sea change 
in the Christian landscape of this nation. 
Many will surely see these titanic shifts 
as catastrophes—postmodernism’s final 
death blows to the Christian faith as we 
have come to know it. 

But Jesus told the Apostle Peter that the 
foundations of the church would be built 
upon a rock so firmly rooted that even the 
gates of hell would never prevail againstit. If 
this is true, even during tumultuous periods 
when the practices and paradigm of church 
are profoundly disrupted, the true nature 
of the church cannot be touched because 
it is built upon Christ himself. To assume 
otherwise is to overemphasize the power of 
our circumstances and to underemphasize 
the power of Jesus. 

Agood example of this comes from the 
book of Acts. The early church at that period 
is flourishing as people witness the kingdom 
of God being revealed through the power 
of the Holy Spirit. They are captivated by 
a community that looks nothing like any 
the world has ever seen—a community that 
loves former enemies and where the wealthy 
share so that not one person is in need—a 
glimpse of heaven on earth. 

But then comes a disruption, one that 
makes our own season of “disruption” look 
like a flea bite: The believers are rounded 
up by religious authorities, charged with 
blasphemy against God, and forced to flee 
their homes. The beautiful little seed of the 
church is scattered before it can take root, 
marking the end of the church. 

But, of course, that is not what happens. 
Despite this disruption of the worst kind, 
it accomplishes nothing except to spread 
the church even further—first into Africa 
through a disabled Ethiopian official, then 
most likely to Europe through the faith of 
Lydia, a cloth dyer. Nothing could disrupt 
the church because it is Christ who is the 
foundation. 

Weare facing a season of disruption—it 
has been coming, anditis already uponus. It 
will dismantle many of the assumptions that 
we have become accustomed to as believers 
inthis nation. But having faith that Christ is 
the solid rock ofthe church allows ustolook 
at that situation and then reimagine it and 
see it ina far different light: as acorrection. 
And an opportunity. 
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PASTORING THE FUTURE 


Yes, there will be fewer pastors—that singular 
vocation that has become nearly synony- 
mous with the church itself: Asa pastor who 
has many friends in ministry, this grieves 
me deeply. But perhaps it is not necessarily 
abad thing. 

Pastors are often saddled with broad 
and unsustainable expectations: to teach, 
counsel, comfort, manage, catalyze, disci- 
pline, mop—you insert the verb, and there 
is someone in the church who expects the 
pastor to doit. The resignation of pastors 
isn’t just about the pandemic. It’s about 
an unhealthy paradigm of pastoring that 
predated the pandemic. 
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Perhaps this disruption is an opportu- 
nity for the church to shift to a healthier 
model, one where more people use their 
God-given gifts to do what a single per- 
son was erroneously expected to accom- 
plish alone, like a group of gardeners who 
tend to a garden’s health together. Fewer 
pastors does not necessarily mean fewer 
churches if more people in the church play 
a greater role in maintaining the health 
of the community. 

Pastors can continue to have a role of 
real significance but not one of dominance 
or one saddled with unhealthy and lop- 
sided expectations. Yes, pastoral ministry 
would look fundamentally different as a 
result, less a singular vocation and more 
an equal member of a community. But is 
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that not what Christ had always intended 
for the church: not to be led by a priest but 
to beled by the priesthood of all believers? 

There may be fewer church facilities, 
those beautiful sanctuaries that have been 
members of our neighborhoods for gen- 
erations. This too is lamentable. I cannot 
help but shudder to imagine the vaulted 
ceilings of sanctuaries becoming expen- 
sive lofts for tech bros. But the church is 
nota building, From its earliest moments, 
the church has never needed something 
as temporary as four walls to define it or 
contain it. Why should we? Moreover, 
we should acknowledge that owning a 
building is adouble-edged sword, in some 
ways an anchor and in some ways a bur- 
den. It provides a space from which we 
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can do ministry, but it requires money to 
own and maintain. Being released 
from those obligations, churches’ ef- 
forts and wealth could be refocused 
on spreading the gospel and serving 
the poor instead of edging the lawn and 
refurbishing the lobby with updated 
furniture. 

Buildings can then be released back 
to the community to provide afford- 
able housing or places of employment. 
Or imagine this: If a church gave their 
land back to the First Peoples who cared 
for it for millennia and instead chose 
to meet wherever they could, it could 
be a declaration of our identity as ex- 
iles and sojourners in this world who, 
like Jesus, have no home in this world. 


Having fewer pastors would affect semi- 
naries, those storied institutions that have 
provided biblical training and academic 
accreditation to those called to ministry. 
But does having fewer pastors mean that 
there are fewer people to train for minis- 
try? By no means. Seminaries could pivot 
alongside the shifts that are happening 
in churches, supporting not just the few 
individuals who have received the calling 
to be a pastor but every member of the 
church in their calling. Not only would 
seminaries become more of a resource 
for the entire church body, but they would 
also dramatically multiply the number of 
people they could potentially serve. To 
do this they may have to step away from 
the academic model that they have tried 
to emulate from the world, but perhaps 
that is for the best. They could equip all 
the gardeners that tend to the life of the 
garden, rather than maintaining an ivory 
tower that supports only a few. 

There will be a cost. I don’t think 
we should diminish the inevitable grief 
many will experience as cherished as- 
pects of church fade in significance. We 
will likely not have the same privileged 
standing in society that we have enjoyed 
for so long. We may experience the oppo- 
site. We may no longer be trendsetters 
and cultural icons who enjoy an outsized 
influence. We may no longer bend the ear 
of presidents or play kingmaker in Amer- 
ican politics. This will be a change, but it 
may be for the best. After all, we already 
have a King. 

Disruption is coming. Like all disrup- 
tion, it will not be pleasant. But as we step 
foot into this new reality, it is our faith in 
Jesus that will allow us to discern God’s 
handiwork even in the chaos around us. 
God is not punishing us with this disrup- 
tion. God is preparing us. Godis stripping 
us of the tools that we have come to love 
because they will no longer have any use 
where we are going, Godis like a winemak- 
er exchanging the old wineskins for new. 
A winemaker doesn’t do so with malice, 
or with disdain for the old skins. She does 
so knowing that they cannot contain the 
new wine that is coming. 

The winemaker is calling us. Let us go 
and receive our new wineskins. o 


Peter Chin is lead pastor at Rainier 
Avenue Church in South Seattle. A 

writer and community organizer, Chin’s 
leadership in faith communities has been 
profiled on NPR, on CBS Sunday Morning, 
and in The Washington Post. 
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An interview with icon painter Angela Manno on seeing the Creator through the eyes of endangered species. 
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Lascauxis famous for its Paleolithic cave paintings, found 
in an underground complex in southwest France. The 
biggest area of Lascaux with the most abundant paint- 
ings is an echo chamber. Enveloped in sound, our hu- 
man ancestors may have drummed and danced around 
a flickering fire whose shadows animated the natural 
scenes of people, animals, and their environment on the 
surrounding walls—all inviting transcendence. In ancient 
Greek religion, the lyrical music of Orpheus charmed the 
gods and compelled animals, even rocks and trees, to 
dance. Early Christian iconography developed a practice 
of liturgical art that both offered theological instruction 
and included details of the plant and animal world, both 
literal and allegorical, to foster spiritual reverence. 

Closer to our time, great thinkers such as 19th-century German 
explorer-scientist Alexander von Humbolt looked beyond isolated or- 
ganisms to the unity among plants, climate, and geography. In the 20th 
century, French Jesuit and paleontologist Pierre Teilhard de Chardin’s 
perception that the universe is an evolutionary process moving toward 
greater complexity and consciousness furthered the understanding that 
humans are interdependent with the created world. Albert Einstein 
wrote that human beings experience ourselves “as something separate 
from the rest—a kind of optical delusion of consciousness” and that 
“we will have to learn to think in a new way” if humanity is to survive. 
This view is echoed in new developments in quantum physics that we 
may be evolving toward amore coherent wholeness among spirituality, 
science, and art. 

The icon paintings of Angela Manno, an internationally exhibited 
and collected artist, are yet another expression of this lineage in her 
series “Sacred Icons of Endangered Species.” I interviewed Manno by 
email and telephone in March. 


Angela Manno in her studio / Photo by Jane Feldman 


Andrea M. Couture: As a contemporary 
artist, what attracted you to icon painting, 
one of the oldest forms of Christian art, 
going back to the third century? 


Angela Manno: I’ve been fascinated 
by non-Western and ancient art forms 
throughout my life, from illuminated man- 
uscripts as a child to batik while traveling 
through Indonesia in my early 20s; icon 
materials—gold leaf, pigments made from 
ground up semiprecious stones, earth col- 
ors; and the ethereal look of the finished 
product’s images of angels and saints. 

In the 1980s, I developed my own per- 
sonal idiom, combining the ancient art of 
batik with color xerography to symbolize 
the merging of intuition and reason. My 
aim was to convey asense of the sacredness 
of the planet Earth. In the 1990s, no lon- 
ger having access to my large studio anda 
photocopier, I searched for a medium that 
would allow me to workin amore modest 
space and, at the same time, I wanted to ex- 
plore a truly liturgical art form. In astroke 
of synchronicity, I had the opportunity to 
begin studying with a master iconographer 
from Russiain the Byzantine-Russian style, 
and became completely captivated by the 
symbolism, not only in the images, but in 
the process itself, and studied with him 
for over a decade. 


Traditional icon painting is notorious for 
its technical difficulty. How did you learn 
to make them? 


Yes, it’s very painstaking and multifaceted, 
which is why it took a minimum of six 
months to feel relatively comfortable to 
practice on my own. I use the word “prac- 
tice” because icon painting is a spiritual 
practice. The stages of creating an icon 
recapitulate the act of our own creation. 
When done according to the canon [a 
special set of rules governing spiritual 
practice and icon painting techniques], 
each stage—from gessoing the board to 
applying the final olifa [oil sealant]—has 
a precise liturgical meaning. 

The icon begins with a wooden board 
that represents the “Tree of Life.” To this, 
13 layers of white gesso are applied, which 
puts the iconographer into a state of con- 
templation. The pure white gesso [a white 
primer base suitable for egg tempera paint] 
board represents pure consciousness. The 
next stage, carving the image into the icon 
board, represents an idea in the mind of 
God. The image is meant to impress itself 
upon the iconographer ina gradual process 
of transfiguration. This is the opposite of 
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Western religious and secular art, since the 
icon itself symbolizes the teachings of the 
saints, ascetics, and leaders in the church 
throughout the centuries—not attributed 
to the individual artist. 

After the gesso, a layer of liquid clay is 
applied where the halo will go. The clay, 
representing our physical dimension, is fol- 
lowed by an overlay of goldthat represents 
our divine nature. The first introduction of 
color represents life and consists of coarse 
and beautiful pigments; their turbulent 
patterns, the chaos in creation. The sec- 
ond layer of color, which uses lighter and 
more refined pigments, represents our 
soul, and the third layer, our spirit. The 
whole process goes from dark to light until 
the completed image is revealed. It is a 
contemplative process and can be very 
transforming. 


To some, a mother and baby orangutan 
resonant of Madonna and Child imagery 
might appear sacrilegious. How did endan- 
gered species get entangled with icons in 
your mind? 


Before I had conceived of the series, I was a 
student of ecology, evolution, and cosmol- 
ogy. So, my awareness that all culture, that 
all life, is derivative of the Earth required 
that I go beyond the images in the Ortho- 
dox canon. I needed to expand the imagery 
to reflect our empirical understanding of 
the nature of reality, while maintaining 
the original process and meaning. I find 
the intuitive expression in traditional icon 
painting completely compatible with our 
scientific understanding of the evolution 
of the universe. I am trying to convey the 
sacredness of all life, that all of creation is 
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“The stages of creating an icon 
recapitulate the act of our own creation.” 
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in the image of the divine, to get beyond 
our anthropocentrism and adopt a bio- 
centric norm of reference. Our survival 
depends on it. 


Given the vast number of life forms in the 
world, how did you select the 15 subjects for 
this series, and will there be more? 


Iintend to continue adding to this collec- 
tion. I feel it is the work of my lifetime. My 
goal for this year is to have a total of at least 
40 icons fora one-person exhibition. They 
are very labor-intensive, taking about six 
to eight weeks each, including research 
and two periods of drying time. There are 
many considerations that go into choosing 
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asubject, and I am always trying to main- 
tain a balance of all of nature’s categories 
because every one of them isin trouble. We 
mostly hear about charismatic mammals, 
not plants—when about 68 percent of all 
evaluated plant species are threatened with 
extinction. Another important criterion is 
my sense of how they will all look together, 
so Iam constantly thinking about color 
as well as shapes that will be harmonious 
when displayed. 


The species you portray are endangered 
because of intertwining economic practices 
and policies built on colonial exploitation of 
countries with limited resources, extractive 
mining, abuse of cheap labor pools, and 
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endemic issues of racism and sexism. How 
can art possibly come to terms with such 
entrenched, ferocious, and widespread 
greed and violence? 


Most of us know the severity of the prob- 
lem, and I well understand the temptation 
to collapse under the weight of present 
circumstances. We are 30 years behind 
the curve because we allowed politics to 
get control of policy instead of heeding 
the science. However, all creative acts defy 
what is, in favor of what one wishes to be. 
In short, there is an art to living in these 
pivotal times. 

We must first remember that each one 
of us has agency. Every action has an im- 
pact on the whole, and concerted action 
is what’s needed now. What stops many 
people from action is discouragement, or 
what biologist and anti-fracking activist 
Sandra Steingraber calls “well-informed 
futility,” limiting our imagination for the 
good. We must find a way to rise above this 
traumatic situation. As an artist, my aim is 
to create images that will reach deep into 
our psyches and elicit a sense of reverence 
for each species I depict. Art can motivate 
people to action ifit’s powerful enough, ifit 
hits anerve. We must not give in to what we 
perceive as corruption or inevitability—it 
dehumanizes us. 


Originally, icons were a medium of in- 
struction for uneducated people to learn 
Christian theological concepts as well as 
cultivating reverence and veneration for 
the Divine. Are you coming full circle by 
expecting them to now be useful in renewing 
respect and responsibility for nature and its 
creatures? Can artreally be transformative? 


Art is transformative when it serves its 
true purpose. In the book I am working 
on, The Art of Evolution: A Vision of the 
Ecological Age, I write that art has always 
had the power to inspire and motivate, but 
its capacity to effect social change has been 
severely hampered since the early 20th 
century with the false notion that true 
art is divorced from any moral or social 
function. Happily, this kind of outdated 
thinking is beginning to give way—not a 
moment too soon. 


Do you think that religion and the spiritual 
can have that impact on environmental 
justice activism today? 


This is the crux of the matter. My answer 
is a resounding yes! In fact, spirituality— 
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“My aim is to create 
images that will 
reach deep into our 
psyches and elicit a 
sense of reverence 
for each species 
I depict.” 
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defined as the set of beliefs and guiding 
principles that inform people’s actions— 
has been responsible for enormous change 
throughout human history. Religion hasa 
moral code and provides ways to reconnect 
us to our source, to the dynamic, harmo- 
nious balance and order that underlies 
existence, to the beauty that surrounds 
us. Our failure to safeguard the natural 
world is at first a moral failing. 

In 2020, there were 227 killings globally 
of environmental activists protecting their 
land and water. The Indigenous environ- 
mentalmovement possesses an unshakable 
sense of righteousness: the conviction that 
their land and water are sacred; water isa 
relative and therefore must be protected 
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and treated with respect—they are fighting 
for their mother! 

On the whole, the Western mindset is 
divorced from nature and as such lacks 
this sense of kinship with the rest of the 
living world. If we are to transform our 
relationship with the Earth into one that 
is cooperative and mutually beneficial, I 
feel the only way back—indeed our very 
survival—depends on nothing less thana 
re-enchantment with the Earth asa living 
reality. This requires anew form of spiri- 
tuality that is ecological at its foundation, 
a transformational leap from an anthro- 
pocentric world view to a biocentric one. 

There are two impediments today 
that are forestalling the natural synergy 
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that would otherwise already have taken 
place—corporate obstruction and a stifled 
media. Despite these formidable imped- 
iments, the global environmental justice 
movement is surging rapidly through 
efforts such as mounting nonviolent, 
direct action, the Stop Ecocide movement, 
and the push for new, benign technolo- 
gies, to name just a few. It is not a given, 
however, that this movement will succeed. 
That is why it’s up to all of us. 


Do introspection and aesthetics have the 
power to point us toward the transcendent? 


Traditional icons are considered “win- 
dows to the divine.” Their symbolism 
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and beauty draw the viewer closer to the 
principles that lie beyond the physical 
form. That is certainly how they affected 
me. I was drawn at first to their sheer 
beauty—the gold leaf, textured pigments, 
images that seemed to glow from within. 
I can only speak from the experience of 
an iconographer; working with the litur- 
gical method and materials has provided 
me with a deep sense of harmony, peace, 
and joy. o 


Andrea M. Couture, a writer in New 
York City, has had two careers—interna- 
tional and domestic social issues and the 
arts—and delights in combining them. 
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Student and alumni activists seek to protect 
LGBTQ rights on Christian university campuses. 
By Lexi McMenamin / Illustration by Ryan Johnson 


hen John Bagley Jr. chose to 
attend evangelical Wheaton 
College in the mid-2000s, he 
said he was still trying to un- 
derstand himself. As a Black queer man, 
Bagley said he spent a lot of his time after 
graduation just attempting to “put together 
the pieces of alot of what was deconstructed 
or broken while ... in that environment.” 

The year after Bagley graduated, he 
was contacted by a friend who was still 
a student at the school in Wheaton, II. 
The friend shared with him what would 
become known in Wheaton circles as “The 
Letter.” Itwas a message from students and 
alumni released following an April 2011 
on-campus chapel series on “Sexuality and 
Wholeness.” The message from the college 
was clear: Heterosexual relationships were 
the only legitimate and faithful choice for 
Christians. 

Wheaton alumnus Wesley Hill, author 
of Washed and Waiting: Reflections on 
Christian Faithfulness and Homosexuality, 
was among the series speakers that week, 
delivering a sermon based on his book, 
which chronicles his decision to be a “cel- 
ibate homosexual Christian.” 

“Many of us felt trapped and unable to 
respond honestly to these messages while 
we were students,” the alumni authors of 
“The Letter” wrote. To current LGBTQ 
students, they added, “your sexual identity 
is not a tragic sign of the sinful nature of 
the world. You are not tragic. Your desire 
for companionship, intimacy, and love 
is not shameful. It is to be affirmed and 
celebrated just as you are to be affirmed 
and celebrated.” 

More than 700 alumni and students, 
including Bagley, signed the open letter. 
Bagley also became an informal member 
of an LGBTQ alumni group known as 
OneWheaton, which launched amid the 
controversy. 

More than a decade has passed since 
the release of the letter, and Bagley, now 
chair of the OneWheaton board, said he’s 
watched as the Wheaton LGBTQ student 
group has been passed along from different 
institutional offices willing to sponsor it. 
The group does notreceive student govern- 
mentfunding and has been denied the right 
to use LGBTQ language on school flyers. 
Bagley said this is part of an institutional 
effort toerase LGBTQ students and alumni. 
“It’s almost like aform of censure,’ he said, 
adding that the institution tries to make it 
difficult even to publicly identify as queer. 
And, he alleges, that approach extends to 
individual policing of students. 

Joseph Moore, director of market- 
ing communications at Wheaton, told 
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Sojourners that in 2013 the college created 
a group called Refuge, with student input, 
“to support students navigating same-sex 
sexuality and/or gender identity.” Moore 
said the school “does not use the specific 
term ‘LGBTQ’ on posters” because it “is 
not inclusive enough for some of our stu- 
dents. Not all students who are attracted to 
the same sex, for example, self-identify as 
lesbian or gay.” Moore added, “Additionally, 
the LGBTQ nomenclature often symbolizes 
supporting same-sex sexual relationships. 
Wheaton College adheres to Scripture’s 
prohibition of such relationships as well 
as Scripture’s teaching about loving one’s 
neighbor.” 

For groups like OneWheaton, such 
comments make clear why many LGBTQ 
students feel trapped in a hostile environ- 
ment—and why the work ofan alumni net- 
work is so crucial, providing everything 
from literature, monetary resources, and 
community to helping students in same-sex 
relationships find off-campus housing. For 
these students, such organizing campaigns 
can be integral to survival. 


‘RUNNING INTERFERENCE’ 


Alumni groups like OneWheaton have 
emerged across the country at Christian 
schools in response to ongoing cam- 
pus-based activism for LGBTQ rights. In 
January 2022, the University of Notre Dame 
Alumni Association launched an official 
LGBTQalumni group, the Alumni Rainbow 
Community of Notre Dame (ARC ND). 
Institutionally backed, ARC ND replaced 
an unofficial group formed in the mid-’90s 
byLGBTQalumniofNotre Dame and Saint 
Mary’s College. The chair of that informal 
group, Paul Burke, a 1998 graduate of Notre 
Dame, is the inaugural ARC ND chair. 

But while alumni can, and do, play an 
important role in running interference be- 
tween marginalized students and universi- 
ties, most don’t have the power to change 
school policies, which often take the shape 
of what they call a “biblical” approach to hu- 
man sexuality, either condemning LGBTQ 
relationships or erasing LGBTQ people 
altogether. 

As LGBTQ people have demanded and 
acquired new forms of acceptance, both 
in the broader culture and within Chris- 
tian spaces, Christian colleges have a clear 
financial incentive to continue enrolling 
these students. Some colleges have made 
vague verbal nods toward inclusion, without 
meaningful changes to policies or state- 
ments on human sexuality. In response 
to even small concessions, conservative 


Christian groups have accused those uni- 
versities of “surrender[ing] at least in part 
to this moral revolution,” as Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary president Albert 
Mohler put it on an episode ofhis podcast. 

The past few years have seen a series 
of legal filings that seek to challenge uni- 
versities’ lack of inclusion of all students, 
as well as federal Title IX investigations at 
some universities. These efforts grew out 
of decades of both underground and overt 
organizing from LGBTQ students, alumni, 
and faculty. 


HOLDING SCHOOLS 
ACCOUNTABLE 


While campus-based organizing and 
alumni activism continue, a class-action 
lawsuit filed by the Religious Exemption 
Accountability Project (REAP) on behalf of 
40 students and recent alumni of Christian 
colleges seeks to hold schools accountable 
by challenging the constitutionality of re- 
ligious exemptions to Title IX, the federal 
law prohibiting discrimination on the basis 
of sex. According to REAP, more than 200 
faith-based schools receive federal funding 
while claiming a faith-based exemption 
from Title IX from the U.S. Department 
of Education. 

While Title IX regulations are out- 
wardly clear, the sections on religious 
exemptions are murky, creating confusion 
and preventing students and staff from 
challenging actions taken by education- 
al institutions. Toward the end of 2019, 
Joanna Maxon, later joined by another 
student, Nathan Brittsan, filed a Title IX 
sex discrimination claim after they were 
dismissed from Fuller Theological Sem- 
inary in California for being in violation 
of the seminary’s sexual standards policy, 
which says that a “sexual union must be 
reserved for marriage, which is the 
covenant union between one man and 
one woman.” 

According to a report by Christianity 
Today, Maxon had finished three years of 
online coursework at the time of her dis- 
missal. The school had noticed her wife’s 
name on Maxon’s tax returns. The district 
court ultimately ruled that the seminary’s 
actions fell within its religious exemption 
from Title IX. Maxon and Brittsan appealed, 
but the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
the earlier decision, citing that while Title 
IX does not clearly define what it means to 
be controlled by a religious organization, 
the religiously identified board of trustees 
at Fuller was enough to warrant the semi- 
nary’s exemption from regulation. 
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REAP has challenged whether the 
religious exemption clauses of Title IX 
are constitutional. The Department of 
Education has found merit in REAP’s 
legal pursuit and has since opened Ti- 
tle IX investigations at Clarks Summit 
University, Lincoln Christian Universi- 
ty, and Brigham Young University; the 
latter case was dismissed in 
February 2022. Ina January 
statement on the Lincoln 
Christian complaint, REAP 
director Paul Carols Southwick said, “We 
are glad to see the Office for Civil Rights 
take this important step in protecting 
the rights of LGBTQ+ students at taxpay- 
er-funded religious colleges.” 

Southwick, who graduated from 
the University of Michigan Law School 
in 2009, was inspired to launch REAP 
by OneWheaton’s work. In the early 
2000s, Southwick attended George Fox 
University in Oregon, a conservative 
Christian school with Quaker roots, where 
he was pushed into conversion therapy. 
“T remember coming back [from law 
school] feeling like, 


‘QUEER RESISTANCE’ 


| attended a Jesuit university that, at best, 
permitted LGBTQ people to exist on cam- 
pus. The battles over using queer-friendly 
language—for instance, over even including 
the word “queer” on campus event fliers— 
had mostly run their course by the time I 
arrived on campus in 2013; our primary 
struggles were over gender-inclu- 
sive bathrooms and housing for 
transgender and nonbinary stu- 

dents. 
We often joked about the unintention- 
ally queer-affirming steps the university 


University, which has a historical affilia- 
tion with the United Methodist Church, 
all received top marks. 

But at many campuses across the coun- 
try, progress has been slow. For instance, the 
board of trustees at Free Methodist-affili- 
ated Seattle Pacific University refused to 
change a university policy that bars LGBTQ 
faculty from full-time employment. Faculty 
members issued a vote of no confidence in 
response. Adjunct nursing professor Jéaux 
Rinedahl filed a discrimination suit against 
SPU in January 2021 after his application 
for a full-time position was denied, he said, 
because of his sexuality. Students and facul- 

ty are also advocating for 


took in an effort to institu- : : 

: : a the university to change 
tionalize heteronormativity. > UDIP1} TNO 1 TON its statement on human 
For instance, all housing was sexuality, which “affirm[s] 


gender-segregated, and it was against the 
rules to signin an opposite-sex guest to stay 
inthe dorms unless they were a relative. As 
aresult, queer students could sign in their 
same-sex partners with relative ease. But for 
me, the real intention behind the policy—to 
coercively control trans and queer identities 
on campus—came to light when an alum, 
a trans woman, was blocked from being 

signed into the dorms by 

a student because her ID 
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now, and I’m going 

to hold you account- 

able,” Southwick told Sojourners. “But I 
didn’t know what the heck I was do- 
ing.” That was when he learned about 
OneWheaton. 

Southwick said that broader societal 
progress casts the ongoing discrimination 
on campuses in sharp contrast. “Students 
come out, they’re happy, they say things 
are going well,” Southwick said. “Then 
they start dating someone or they want 
to start using a different pronoun. Then 
they get told no. And then they find out 
that what they thought was going to be 
an okay experience quickly turns into a 
very scary environment for them, where 
nobody helps them. They go to their Title 
IX office and the Title IX coordinators 
are the same people who are enforcing 
the honor code.” 

When LGBTQ students have these 
experiences, it disrupts what Southwick 
calls “a false sense of security” that the 
rest of society has instilled in them before 
they reach campus. “For a lot of these 
young people, they think they can come 
out now in these spaces,” Southwick said. 
“Then when they do, they quickly learn 
that it’s still largely cis, straight, white 
men whorun the boards of directors and 
are the major donors and really wield the 
true power at these institutions.” 


didn’t match. 

Similar anecdotes from multiple 
Christian colleges raised serious con- 
cerns for me, now years removed from 
campus restrictions. For instance, One- 
Wheaton’s Bagley talked about hear- 
ing of students who were confronted by 
schooladministrators over their 
online browsing history. And 
students have shared openly 
with the media about harass- 
ment and bullying from other students go- 
ing unpunished, social media surveillance 
by administrators, and being questioned 
about their dating history as a requirement 
of being allowed to graduate. 

According toa survey commissioned by 
REAP and carried out by College Pulse, at 
least one in 10 students at Christian colleges 
identify as LGBTQ; including those who 
express any level of same-sex attraction, the 
number becomes 30 percent. Students who 
identified as a gender minority at Christian 
colleges were 17 times more likely to say 
they feel their sexual or gender identity 
“prevented them from feeling accepted” 
on their campus. 

There are, however, Christian univer- 
sities taking steps to live up to LGBTQ-in- 
clusive values. In 2021, the Campus Pride 
Index, which evaluates how LGBTQ -friend- 
ly campuses are, recognized 10 religious 
schools for their inclusivity. Lutheran-affili- 
ated Augsburg University, Quaker-identified 
Guilford College, and Virginia Wesleyan 
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that sexual experience is intended between 
aman and a woman.” 

At Baylor University, efforts by LGBTQ 
students to form arecognized club have for 
years been rejected; the administration is 
now considering permitting the club in an 
effort to builda “caring community’—while 
making clear they still oppose same-sex 
marriage and expect students not to join 
“advocacy groups” around LGBTQ rights. 
“Are we advocating for something by ex- 
isting?” senior Brit LaVergne, president of 
Baylor’s unofficial LGBTQ student group, 
said to the Texas Tribune last summer. 


“So many students come in much more 
confident about their queer identities 
than students 10 years ago,” Bagley told 
Sojourners. He credits this change to the 
long-term work of LGBTQ people to foster 
inclusive spaces. But, he cautions, this queer 


resistance is taking 
place in a deeply 
unsafe context. 
“Tt’s tough to live 
as a queer student or as an ally or as a queer 
staff person on that campus when so much 
of the institution and the stakeholders are 
dedicated to making sure that your point 
of view, points of view that are healthy for 
people like you and that help folks flourish, 
are actively combated,” Bagley said. 
REAP legal fellow Joe Baxter, who at- 
tended Brigham Young University-Idaho 
as an undergraduate, resists the idea that 
these students should just choose to go 
somewhere else for school. “This is your 
community. This is who you grew up with,” 
Baxter told Sojourners. “There is a lot of 
victim-blaming going on, saying, ‘Why are 
you here?’ And we want to reiterate that the 
students belong here. They deserve to be 
equal members of those communities.” « 


Lexi McMenamin (@leximcmenamin) is 
news and politics editor at Teen Vogue. 
Their work has appeared on the BBC and 
in The Nation, VICE News, InStyle, Mic, 
Allure, and more. 
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Natalie Bergman did not anticipate a particular response 
from Christians to her first solo album, Mercy. Released 
in May 2021, it was a departure from Bergman’s work 
with her brother in the duo Wild Belle, offering a gentler 
sound and deep lyrics. Yet Mercy has been hailed as 
a masterpiece that explores gospel through the lens 
of grief. Christians, particularly millennials and Gen 
Zers who long ago grew sick of Airl and K-LOVE, have 
celebrated the work. 

But Bergman wasn’t thinking about listener reaction 
before releasing Mercy. She wrote, produced, and mixed 
the album entirely by herself to process the grief after 
her father and stepmother were killed by a drunk driver. 
She said she felt “protected” in its release. 

“T knew—after I put the album out—that I was going 
to have some sort of feedback on [Mercy] from people 
that are believers ... but I went into this with no fear,” 
Bergman told Sojourners before her March performance 
at Songbyrd Music House in Washington, D.C. Citing 
right-wing trucker protests and other authoritarian 
manifestations of Christianity, Bergman said she realized 
later it was a “kind of courageous thing to [release] this 
body of work, because of the political climate and because 
of the history that religion has.” 
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BERGMAN FEELS AS 
FAMILIAR AS JONI 
MITCHELL AND PAUL 
SIMON, ALBEIT WITH 
A 21ST-CENTURY SPIN. 


Mercy and the follow-up EP, Keep 
Those Teardrops from Falling, are 
fundamentally gospel in every sense of 
the term. The music and visuals that 
accompany it are rooted in the sounds 
and aesthetics of the 1960s and’70s. The 
music is filtered and affected, the vocals 
are smooth and layered with uncommon 
harmonies. For those who’ve been reading 
this magazine since The Post-American 
days, Bergman will feel as familiar as Joni 
Mitchell and Paul Simon, albeit with a 
21st-century spin. 

Bergman cites John Coltrane, Sister 
Corita Kent, and Bob Marley as artists 
who inspired her work and modeled 
sharing “the good news” of love. Bergman 
also said she grew up on soul and rock 
music and cited Aretha Franklin, Mahalia 
Jackson, and Etta James as regulars in 
her household. 

At Bergman’s D.C. performance, 
concertgoers spoke about theology 
podcasts, deconstruction, and youth 
groups. They said Bergman’s music was 
“refreshing” and something they wouldn’t 
be embarrassed to show their friends. One 
younger attendee told Sojourners that 
Bergman presented Godas both accessible 
and reliable and that that had helped their 
own faith journey. 

God as friend is a key theme in 
Bergman’s work. From the opening track 
of Mercy, where she sings “When you are 
scared, reach out your hand / Talk to the 
Lord, talk to the Lord / If you are sad, 
He’ll dry your tears / Talk to the Lord, 
talk to the Lord,” to the song “You’ve Got 
a Friend in Jesus,” Bergman sings of a 
God big enough to conquer the darkest 
demons and amiable enough to soothe 
the bitterest tear. 

Reuniting with her late father, the 
lens through which her gospel story 
is told, might be hard to swallow for 
some Christian audiences who have 
jettisoned eye-on-the-sky hymns 
that ignore the plight of others. But 
Bergman’s dream of heaven isn’t 
birthed out of an ignorance of suffering: 
It comes directly from it. contd on page 45 
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PERFECTION IS 
THE LORD'S 


By Da’Shawn Mosley 


One of my favorite quotes 
is from the novelist Tai- 
ye Selasi—or, more spe- 
cifically, Selasi’s editor. 
Selasi was nervous before 
the release of her debut 
novel, Ghana Must Go. 
How would it be received? 
What if it wasn’t perfect? 
She called her editor, and 
the advice was simple: “Perfection is the Lord’s.” 

This came to mind as I watched the final season of 
Pose, a scripted FX drama focused on the New York City 
ballroom culture, in which groups of LGBTQ+ people 
influenced by the fashion industry compete in dance, 
runway, and posing competitions. Pose isn’t just about 
trans and queer people as they try to survive the AIDS 
epidemic; it stars trans actors. It’s moving not just be- 
cause of its subject matter but also because it’s unafraid 
to make what many scholars consider a grave mistake in 
art: crossing the line into sentimentality. 

Let dialogue be cheesy. Let characters’ instincts to 
battle it out on the dance floor after every tragedy be as 
ridiculous as most musical numbers in Glee. Let feelings 
be unrefined. These seem to be Pose’s creeds, and I often 
eyerolled at the show’s adherence to them. And yet [kept 
watching. It was—there’s no other word for it—love. 

The dichotomy reminds me of the Oscars, which has 
largely prioritized perfection over love for some time now, 
with the Best Picture category dominated for years by 
films that avoid sentimentality and tropes. As the critic 
Owen Gleiberman wrote recently about the 1998 Best Pic- 
ture-winning romance Titanic, “the fact that people always 
qualify their love for it, placing themselves above it (The 


script sucked’) ... is an indi- 
cation that it wouldn’t have 
been honored in the same 
way today.” 

Such prioritization of 
perfection is why many 
Oscars prognostica- 
tors, including me, were 
shocked by the 2022 Best 
Picture win by Apple TV+’s 
CODA. I still haven’t seen 
the film. Although its trail- 
er made me chuckle and 
showed an expansion of 
representation in media, I 
recognized why it has been 
compared to a Disney 
Channel Original Movie. 
And yet the film impacted 
Oscar voters, apparently 
moving them more than 
the frontrunner The Power 
of the Dog—which received 
12 nominations and ulti- 
mately one win to CODA’s 
three nominations and 
three wins. 

Pose is filled with cli- 
chés. It is also filled with 
revelations. “There is a 
crack, a crack in every- 
thing,’ wrote Leonard Co- 
hen. “That’s how the light 
gets in.” Like Selasi’s editor, 
he recognized we strive for 
a godlike perfection and 
yet must learn to embrace 
imperfection, knowing the 
Creator paradoxically uses 
brokenness to make some- 
thing more whole. o 


Da’Shawn Mosley 
(dashawn-mosley.com), a 
former Sojourners asso- 
ciate editor, lives in the 
Washington, D.C. metro 
area. 


From Pose 


New & Noteworthy 


A LOVE SONG 


Elizabeth and Gulistan Mirzaei’s short 
documentary Three Songs for Benazir fol- 
lows the life of a young newlywed couple, 
Shaista and Benazir, living in a Kabul camp 
for displaced persons. The Oscar-nomi- 
nated documentary focuses on their bur- 
geoning love as Shaista struggles with 
whether to join the Afghan National Army. 
Mirzaei Films 


Subversive Sisters 

In Subversive Habits: Black 
Catholic Nuns in the Long 
African American Freedom 
Struggle, professor Shan- 
nen Dee Williams illumi- 
nates Black Catholic nuns’ 
activism through oral his- 
tories and previously sealed 
church records, revealing 
the women who challenged 
racist structures inside and 
outside the church. 

Duke University Press 


THE WOMEWS 
HOUSE DF 


Hi, 


Unjust Incarceration 

Historian Hugh Ryan high- 
lights queer and trans im- 
prisonment in The Wom- 
en’s House of Detention: A 
Queer History of a Forgot- 
ten Prison. In exploring the 
history of the New York 
City detention center, Ryan 
makes a case for prison 
abolition while showing 
how the center shaped our 
understanding of queer- 


ness today. 

Bold Type Books 
——EEE————SSSa= ss 
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LIVING J UST nite MIGHT THINK “MORAL 
ENOUGH? FORMATION’ IS A LOFTY TERM 


By Julie 
Polter 


The openingis spare, just electric piano 
Tell It Slant over a gently throbbing synth bass line, 
and then the vocal: “A boy is born in 
hard time Mississippi / surrounded 
by four walls that ain’t so pretty.” The 
radio cut of Stevie Wonder’s 1973 hit 
song “Living for the City” is a four-verse sketch of a loving 
Black family who work hard, live right, and yet can’t get 
ahead under the racist economic and social strictures of their 
Southern town. The instrumentation builds quickly—drums, 
synthesizer, hand claps, backup vocals—all performed by 
Woneer. It fades out ona choir of Wonders, singing variations 
of the chorus: “Living just enough, just enough for the city.” 
The album version, more than 7 minutes long, segues 
from that repeated chorus into a spoken interlude. The boy 
of the first verse is now a young man arriving in New York 
City. Heis quickly arrested for unwittingly taking a handoff of 
something illegal and incarcerated for 10 years. The melody 
and vocals return, heavier, rougher, with Wonder singing 
from “inside my voice of sorrow” to describe a now broken 
man who wanders the city, homeless. 

“Living for the City” is from the album Innervisions, the 
third of an astonishing run of five albums Wonder released 
between 1972 and 1976. During this period, Wonder, a self- 
taught multi-instrumentalist who made his recording debut 
in 1962 as a 12-year-old, was stretching lyrically, innovating 
musically, and embracing a deeper social consciousness. 

I first heard “Living for the City” when I was 7, proba- 
bly from a car radio or a transistor radio blasting CKLW, 
a top-40 AM station in Windsor, Ontario, just across from 
Detroit, 90-some miles from myrural Ohio home. CKLW had 


The 45-rpm single of “Living for the City” 


TO PUT ON A POP SONG. 


Motown and other R&B and soul in heavy 
rotation, in part because of its proximity 
to Detroit and in part due to hit-spotter 
Rosalie Trombley, the station’s white music 
director from 1968 to 1984, who intention- 
ally chose music that would appeal to both 
white and Black listeners. 

“Living for the City’—along with Mar- 
vin Gaye’s “What’s Going On,” the Staple 
Singers’ “T’ll Take You There,” Sly and 
the Family Stone’s “Everyday People,” 
and more—were key parts of my moral 
formation. When I heard “Living for the 
City” as a child, I thought: This isn’t fair. 
As an adult, I note the references to both 
Southern- and Northern-style structural 
racism, the nascent war on drugs, mass 
incarceration, and homelessness, forces 
that have only grown more deadly in the 
decades since the song’s release. 

Maybe “moral formation” is a lofty 
term to put on a pop song, even one that 
could fairly be called a masterpiece. But 
my childhood exposure to church was 
limited, while pop songs and books were 
ubiquitous, offering glimpses of experienc- 
es, thoughts, and sonic pleasure far from 
the psychological and social limitations 
of rural life. They made me want to meet 
and live among people different from me, 
to question the status quo and interrogate 
biases. I wish I knew why a song doesn’t 
do that for everyone. 

CKLW has long since become a news/ 
talk station. And most ofus now find music 
via the internet, the source of so many 
beautiful and mediocre and utterly de- 
structive things. But “Living for the City” 
still mesmerizes me. Wonder’s plea in the 
final verse that his song “motivates you to 
make abetter tomorrow” still resonates. As 
does, sadly, the final warning: “If we don’t 
change, the world willsoon be over.” 


Julie Polter is managing editor of Sojourn- 
ers magazine. 
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WHAT REMAINS 


Let's say you are a third of the way through Julie Otsu- 
ka’s latest book, The Swimmers, and someone asks you to 
describe the story. If you have encountered her second 
novel, The Buddha in the Attic, you might comment on the 
familiar reliability of the collective “We,” the prevalence 
of lists, the cataloguing of characters’ habits and choices. 

But if you prefer to be concise (so you can return to 
your reading), you would say the novel is about a group 
of swimmers who belong to an underground pool in 
their town. Above ground, they struggle with “bad backs, 
fallen arches, shattered dreams, broken hearts, anxiety, 
melancholia, anhedonia,” among other afflictions. But 
down below, in the pool, they can rely on the consistency 
of lanes, their lap counts, and their rules. They can even 
tolerate occasional rule breakers and bad management. 
Everything makes sense until a mysterious crack appears 
at the bottom of the pool. 

Soon, one crack develops into many. When experts 
cannot find the origin of the anomaly, it leads to one 


The Swimmers, 
by Julie Otsuka 


Knopf 
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EVERYTHING ALICE LEAVES 


BEHIND CARRIES WEIGHT. 


NOTHING IS INSIGNIFICANT. 


conclusion: The pool 
must close. Ultimately, 
the swimmers lose their 
refuge. The pool was in 
no way acure for their af- 
flictions, but it offered a 
rare sense of identity that 
helped the swimmers cope. 
Without it, some eventual- 
ly adjust and learn to live 
like their “above-ground” 
counterparts. But Alice, 
diagnosed with fronto- 
temporal dementia, has 
no choice but to accept 
her fate. 

Throughout this five- 
part novel, Otsuka’s formal 
choices allow us to move 
seamlessly between col- 
lective (and sometimes, 
institutional) memory 
and the intimate experi- 
ences ofa daughter grieving 
her mother. As a writer, I 
often look for parallels 
across seemingly dispa- 
rate storylines. In this case, 
I wanted to find a specific 
link between the crack in 
the pool and Alice’s diag- 
nosis. But as I became im- 
mersed in Otsuka’s prose, I 
realized that would betray 
the complexity of the expe- 
riences she renders: Alice 
is a mother, a wife, anda 
daughter. Alice spent her 
childhood in a Japanese 
American incarceration 
camp. Alice is a swimmer 
with a rare dementia. And 
her daughter, witnessing 
her decline, catalogues ev- 
erything Alice has left be- 
hind. Seemingly random 
personal items—including 
but not limited to family 
mementos, magazine 
subscriptions, purses, Post- 
it notes—become vehicles 
tomemory, proof of the life 


Alice lived after all that was 
lost and “destroyed in the 
first frenzy of forgetting, 
right after the start of 
the war.” Everything Al- 
ice leaves behind carries 
weight. Nothing is insig- 
nificant. 

To cope with the stress 
of the ongoing pandemic, 
Ihave been gravitating to- 
ward stories about haunt- 
ings. While I wouldnot call 
The Swimmers a ghost sto- 
ry, the characters are cer- 
tainly haunted. A woman 
keeps calling for her hus- 
band in the halls of an as- 
sisted living facility while 
her husband struggles with 
sleep and keeps seeing 
his wife in the kitchen. At 
one point, the swimmers 
even consider the possi- 
bility that the mysterious 
crack is a portal to anoth- 
er world, and this theory, 
like many others, does not 
bring them comfort. For 
both the crack and Alice’s 
diagnosis, scientists and 
experts attempt and fail 
to find solutions. Stretched 
thin, they may resign or 
abandon the problem. But 
those who live with loss 
must cope. Grief cannot 
be abandoned. © 


Elinam Agbo earned an 
M.F.A. from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan Helen Zell 
Writers’ Program. Born in 
Ghana, she grew up in the 
U.S. Midwest. 
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STIFLING 
DISSENT 
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Boycott, directed 
by Julia Bacha 


Just Vision 


From the Boston Tea Party to 
the Montgomery bus boycott, 
expressing patriotic dissent by 
withdrawing support from goods, 
services, people, or structures has 
long been an integral part of our 
American democracy. 

So, when Alan Leveritt (pub- 
lisher of the Arkansas Times news- 
paper), Mikkel Jordahl (an Arizona 

attorney who provides legal services to incarcerated people), 
and Bahia Amawi (a Texas public school speech patholo- 
gist) were asked in separate incidents to certify that they 
would not “engage in boycotts of Israel” as a condition of 
doing business with or being employed by their states, they 
were troubled. Leveritt, Jordahl, and Amawi each decided 
to defend their First Amendment rights and push back on 
legislative efforts that have the potential to outlaw peaceful 
political boycotts related to a variety of issues. 

Their stories are central to Just Vision’s new docu- 
mentary, Boycott, which exposes the wave of anti-boycott 
legislation and executive actions in 33 states since 2015. 
These laws require Americans to give up their right to sup- 
port the Boycott, Divestment, Sanctions (BDS) movement, 
a campaign formally begun in 2005 in Palestinian civil 
society to urge the international community to leverage 
economic influence to encourage the Israeli government 
to address its human rights record. (Some Israeli officials 
and others claim that BDS efforts challenge Israel’s right 
to exist and are inherently antisemitic.) 

The film exposes the inner workings of state legislatures 
and the entanglements of freedoms, political lobbying 
finances, and foreign policy while it also highlights the 
efforts of these three Americans, with the assistance of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, to protect rights that have 
been the bedrock of U.S. democracy since 1791. 

Many of the anti-BDS boycott pieces of legislation 
are drafted and lobbied for by the American Legislative 
Exchange Council (ALEC), a conservative activist group 
that creates template legislation that is passed on to state 
representatives. According to the film, ALEC’s fill-in-the- 
blank templates for limiting boycotts related to Israel need 


@) 
BOYCOTT 


“ 
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only afew alterations to target the rights of 
US. citizens to protest other issues, such as 
those involving powerful corporate players, 
including the fossil fuel, mining, and firearm 
industries. 

“The power of boycott is the power of 
collective organizing,” said director Julia 
Bachaata Washington, D.C. Boycott screen- 
ingand discussion. “The attempt to take that 
power away from Americans was significant 
in history and will continue to be in the fu- 
ture. Weare trying to preserve this strategy— 
this tool—for social justice movements 
today and for social justice movements in 
the future.” 

While the right to boycott was codi- 
fied through Supreme Court cases such as 
NAACP v. Claiborne Hardware Co. (1982) 
and supported in both Amawi’s case in 
Texas and Jordahl’s in Arizona, Leveritt’s 
position—after initially being upheld by 
the 8th US. Circuit Court of Appeals—was 
appealed by the state of Arkansas and is, as 
of this writing, still under review. 

Boycott argues that, for US. citizens, 
the most effective recourses to influence 
the government are voting and choosing 
to withdraw time, labor, and money until 
things change. It exposes the laws, lobbyists, 
and other entities that seek to limit not 
just our speech, but our thinking. Most im- 
portant, Boycott is areminder of the power 
of the people to protect our rights and a 
call to mobilize against destructive legis- 
lation before it becomes—or supersedes— 
precedent. © 


Liz Bierly is an editorial assistant at 
Sojourners. 
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contd frompage40 “The Gallows,” the eighth song on Mercy, looks grief 
directly in the face. “I had no song to sing at all / Till He left this world 
/ Though I am showered in despair /I am filled with hope,” Bergman 
sings. “Death has touched me once again / And buried in the ground / 
He is the man I love the most / I’ll see Him when I get home.” 

As Bergman waits for the day when she’ll see her loved ones again, 
she praises God’s presence and power. Several songs would seem at 
home in a worship setting: They are filled with adoration for God, 
simple, and pleasantly repetitive. 

“You will lift me up when I am blue / When I feel lost, I come to 
You,” Bergman recites in the opening verse of “He Will Lift You Up 
Higher,” and the title’s promise is repeated throughout the song. 

In other songs, Bergman is a storyteller. Ranging from the ballad 
“Sweet Mary,” written for her stepmother, to the heartbreak of the 
piano-led “Last Farewell,” about the night she learned of her father 
and stepmother’s deaths, her songs invite listeners into intimate 
moments. Those moments belonged to Bergman first, but she is more 
than willing to share. 

Bergman also tells stories about her romances. The song “I’m Not 
Your Puppet” might seem like an outlier in the span of Bergman’s 
solo work. She told Sojourners she feared the breakup track is a misfit 
among songs glorifying God. And while crooning about freedom from 
a manipulative ex is not overtly testimony, Bergman weaves religious 
imagery into the song—“hallelujah,” she sings in the chorus; “amen, 
amen, amen,” she harmonizes in the outro. And Bergman’s “good news” 
is preached on the track: “I’m not your puppet anymore / This is the 
sweetest thing I’ve tasted /I should have said goodbye long ago /I want 
to hold onto this feeling” could easily extend beyond romantic liaisons. 

With Mercy and Keep Those Teardrops from Falling being such 
situational projects, it’s fair to wonder how much spirituality will 
pervade her future work. Bergman acknowledged that Mercy was avery 
“conceptual, personal” album, but that doesn’t mean future projects 
will lack spiritual tones. 

“T’ve always had spiritual references in my music. I have been 
singing about God, and I have been singing about Jesus, in some way 
or another,” Bergman said. “I think that will continue for the rest of 
my life, because my faith is never going to die.” ° 


Mitchell Atencio is assistant news editor, sojo.net. 
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fae | AWAKE 


By Joy Ladin 


“Awake, awake ... 
clothe yourself with strength!” 
—Isaiah 52 


“What Really Happens When You're in a Coma” 
—Cosmopolitan (Feb. 5, 2019) 


You dream I’m looking down on you 
like a light on a ceiling 
as though you are a thing 


and I am a thing, 
alight you aren’t, 
shining down 


on a body 
you can’t escape 
even in dreams, like this one 


in which you dream 
youre awake, trying to awake 
to the light that holds you together 


like sticky surgical tape 
even when youre a vibrating ruin, a mistake 
that keeps making mistakes, 


too hurt, 
too convinced youre nothing 
to understand or explain 


the light you dream you see, 
sassy, dancing, 
clothing you in splendor, 


glorying in your glory. 
That’s when youre awake. 


Joy Ladin is the author of 10 poetry collections, including the forthcoming Shekinah 
Speaks (Selva Oscura Press, 2028) and The Soul of the Stranger: Reading God and Torah 
from a Transgender Perspective. 


Illustration by Hokyoung Kim 


IF YOU WANT TO GO FAST, 
GO ALONE; IF YOU WANT 
TO GO FAR, GO TOGETHER. 


Photo by Juan Martinez Ovalle 


Justice work should not be a lonely affair. You may have a thriving organizing community and church 
community, but it can be difficult to find others who want to integrate faith and action in their daily lives. 


Join the Faith-Rooted Advocates Network: a place for people of faith who are concerned about justice 
in their communities and want to make a change. Through spiritual practices, advocacy, and mutual 
resourcing, we work together to secure equitable opportunities for everyone. 


Sign up at sojo.net/FRAN. 
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PROPHETS, Speen “NOTHING CAN BN CHANGED UNTIL 
LOSSES, AND I? 18 FACED,”—JAMES BALDWIN 
COMPLEX TRUTHS 


from the Revised Common 
Lectionary, Cycle C 


By T. Denise Anderson 


My parents were raised 
Living the Word watching Westerns in 
which the tropes were all 
the same: There were “good 
guys” and “bad guys.” I was 
raised on Disney movies with similar tropes. There was little 
moral complexity in these stories, which I suspect reflects 
our tendency to look at the world in terms of a good/bad 
dichotomy. Reality is much more nuanced. I appreciate the 
way that popular 21st-century movies have embraced some of 
that nuance. One example is the Oscar-winning film Crash, a 
complex racial narrative released in 2004. An antagonist police 
officer in the movie’s opening becomes a hero by the end, while 
his idealistic partner takes the inverse path. It’s never totally 
apparent who the “villains” and “heroes” are. While I think 
our investment in the good/bad dichotomy is still substantial, 
it seems popular culture might agree with the psalmist who 
says, “there is none who does good” (Psalm 14:3). 

Our willingness to accept human complexity is key to 
our ability to reshape ourselves into more just communities. 
Today, we see state legislatures seeking to prohibit educators 
from teaching uncomfortable truths about our country’s 
past because of the dominant culture’s inability to confront 
that truth. I remember the words of James Baldwin: “Not 
everything that is faced can be changed; but nothing can be 
changed until it is faced.” The scriptures for this month help 
us change what needs to be changed by facing it and trusting 
in God’s ability to move us forward. 


T. Denise Anderson is acting director of Racial Equity and 
Women’s Intercultural Ministries at the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). 
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THINGS DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND 


& KINGS 5:1-14; PSALM 30; GALATIANS 6:1-16; 
LUKE 10:1-11,16-20 


| once attended a lecture by theologian James H. Cone 
where he gave a characteristically powerful address on 
white supremacy and his book The Cross and the Lynching 
Tree. Cone took some questions from the audience and 
a white sibling, clearly wrestling with all they’d heard, 
asked what white people should do. I let out an audible 
sigh. I’d heard this question many times. And while I don’t 
doubt its sincerity, it continues to feel like misplaced 
hand-wringing. People who’ve not been socialized to see 
howracialized the world is find confronting racial inequity 
daunting. I suspect the answer isn’t so much obscure as 
it is difficult to receive. 

In 2 Kings, Naaman initially rejects Elisha’s prescrip- 
tion for curing his leprosy. Not because it was difficult to 
do, but because it was difficult to understand. In truth, 
not everyone will welcome good counsel. In Luke 10, 
when Jesus sends his disciples out to share the gospel 
throughout the region, he prepared them for when (not 
if) they weren’t welcomed. Rejection, however, did not 
compromise their authority to defeat demons or change 
the fact that, more important, their names were written 
in heaven. 

Cone never directly answered the question from the 
audience. I don’t think he could have. He’d already given 
plenty of answers, but the questioner wanted a particular 
clarity that wasn’t Cone’s to give. Lack of clarity doesn’t 
mean we are helpless in the face of the world’s ills. Our 
task is usually very simple. The challenge is in trusting 
God to make clear all that we cannot yet discern. 


JULY 10 
—s 


NEIGHBORLY ACTS 


AMOS 7:7-17; PSALM 88; COLOSSIANS 1:1-14; 
LUKE 10:25-37 


In Martin Luther King Jr:s final sermon, as he prepared to 
demonstrate with sanitation workers in Memphis, Tenn., 
he preached from Luke 10:25-37, the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. He noted that the priest and the Levite both 
asked themselves, “If I stop to help this man, what will 
happen to me?” King continued, “But then the Good 
Samaritan came by. And he reversed the question: ‘If I 
do not stop to help this man, what will happen to him?” 
The Poor People’s Campaign to redress unemployment 
and housing problems—in which King was engaged fol- 
lowing the passage of the Civil Rights Act—was animated 
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precisely by this question: If I don’t act, 
what will happen to this person? 

The prophet Amos, a southerner from 
Judah, was called to speak truth to the 
northern kingdom of Israel because God 
had a bone to pick with a nation that failed 
to follow the law in its care for the poor 
and vulnerable. The plumb line, as the 
prophecy explains, foreshadows aremod- 
eling of an Israel that had become morally 
dilapidated and needed to be rebuilt to be 
upright. This prophecy was part of aseries 
in which God promised to no longer pass 
Israel by and ignore its transgressions. 
The message wasn’t well received. Amos’ 
words were distorted. The priest Amazi- 
ah told King Jeroboam that it was Amos 
conspiring against the king, when actually 
it was God who'd set sights on Jeroboam. 

Power always seeks to distance itself 
from responsibilities to others. But Jesus 
and the prophets reveal God’s mind about 
these matters. We are not absolved of our 
responsibility to act—and our neighbors 
are determined by our actions, not our 
proximity. 
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DIVESTING FROM EMPIRE 


AMOS 8:1-128; PSALM 52; 
COLOSSIANS 1:15-28; LUKE 10:38-428 


Hospitality in Mediterranean culture might 
be the oldest custom we know of in our 
Judeo-Christian tradition, and in ancient 
kinship and clan cultures it was absolutely 
everything. The moral code set forth in 
Exodus to “welcome the stranger” (23:9) 
determined how Israel was to treat the 
foreigner and the visitor among them. 
Customs and systems of behavior were 
built around these values. So, when we read 
the story of Mary and Martha, we should 
understand Martha’s frustration. Jesus 
is a visitor in her home. One has certain 
duties when a guest is present. Martha is 
doing what she was supposed to do. She 
was not wrong. Or was she? Hospitality 
is ultimately about the guest, and here the 
guest would have rather had Martha sit 
with Mary. He preferred to be fully who he 
was—a rabbi—while a guest in her home. 

In the Roman Empire, we recall, ev- 
erything revolved around Caesar and his 
image. Imagine hearing, as the Colossians 
did, that Christ “is the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn over all creation” (Co- 


lossians 1:15). Christ is proclaimed as the 
visible image of the invisible God. All things 
came into being through Christ and thus 
bear Christ’s image, not Caesar’s. For Paul, 
maturity in Christ means interrogating 
our investments in empire and adopting 
a different standard for our lives. 

In All About Love, author bell hooks 
wrote, “To open our hearts more fully to 
love’s power ... we must dare to acknowl- 
edge how little we know of love in both 
theory and practice.” To encounter the 
fullness of God is to have everything chal- 
lenged, including the parts of us we think 
are already right. 


JULY 24 


FAMILY DYNAMICS 


HOSEA 1:2-10; PSALM 85; 
COLOSSIANS 28:6-19; LUKE 11:1-13 


The book of Hosea is a difficult read. This 
prophet, from the northern kingdom of 
Israel, is instructed by God to take a “wife 
of whoredom” to demonstrate publicly 
Israel’s infidelity. The names of the children 
of this marriage all reflect God’s judgment. 
Yet, within 10 verses, we see a turn. Those 
once called “not my people” would again 
be called “children of the living God” (1:10). 

Consider the personal and political 
dynamics in how the Lord’s prayer begins. 
We say it so much that we may not realize 
how revolutionary it was for Jesus and his 
disciples to say these things. Their commu- 
nity was under Roman occupation. Julius 
Caesar was given a title of divinity after his 
assassination. His son, Caesar Augustus, 
capitalized on that title and called himself, 
while still living, the “son of god,” which 
he then leveraged to overcome his political 
rivals. In this context, Jesus teaches his 
disciples how to pray, under occupation 
by ruling families in which a head of state 
can be divinized, and his child can claim 
the same, therefore placing them above 
reproach. Jesus is already subverting Ro- 
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POWER ALWAYS SEEKS TO 
DISTANCE ITSELF FROM 
RESPONSIBILITIES TO OTHERS. 


man power with his audacious and even 
treasonous claim that he is God’s son. In 
teaching his disciples to pray this way, 
Jesus passes that distinction on to them. 
God’s “fathership” is shared (“our Father 
..’). It is we—not Caesar, not the power- 
ful—who are the “children of the living 
God.” If God is your parent and it is the 
duty of parents to care for their children, 
then God is obligated to care for you. God 
can do no other! 


JULY 31 


OBSESSED TO POSSESS 


HOSEA 11:1-11; PSALM 107:1-9, 43; 
COLOSSIANS 3:1-11; LUKE 12:13-21 


Luke's gospel tells the story of one sibling’s 
appeal to Jesus for justice. “Teacher, tell 
my brother to divide the inheritance with 
me” (Luke 12:13). We might expect Je- 
sus to support the plea, but we're dealing 
with Jesus here. Itis not that Jesus doesn’t 
understand their problem; he just sees a 
deeper issue. 

Jesus responds with a parable about 
a landowner whose land had produced 
much and so decided to tear down his 
barns to build bigger ones. The landowner 
hopes to relax for the rest of his life, but 
he dies before he can enjoy any of it. Je- 
sus is speaking to both siblings, warning 
one not to be greedy with the inheritance 
and warning the other to not let pleas for 
justice be motivated by greed. If these 
siblings are more concerned about the 
inheritance than the relationship, then 
they have already lost. What is justice, 
after all, void of relationship? 

To the community of Colossians, Paul 
lists sins that those who have been raised 
in Christ should “put to death” (3:5). The 
culmination of Paul’s list is greed, which 
he reminds the reader “is idolatry.” We 
associate greed with hoarding money, but 
it can also show up when we make an idol 
of the status quo or create hierarchies of 
oppression among marginalized identi- 
ties. Christians must be careful to discern 
the things that undermine community, 
even when those things claim to be in 
the pursuit of justice. © 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HUMOR 


TWO BY TWO 


By Joey Chin 


Lest you think labor organizing started with the most recent Amazon 
or Starbucks unionization, let’s look at this ancient document found 
submerged near the island of Patmos. The document appears to be from 
another group of mammals negotiating what is believed to be the first 
collective bargaining agreement. 


Letter of Demands 

From: The International Animals Union 
To: Noah 

Subject: Excessive Rainfall 


Whereas the earth has become corrupt and filled with violence and 
Whereas God has decided to destroy all living creatures and 

Whereas Noah is required to build an ark and bring a pair of every kind 
of animal on the ark, therefore 


Noah and the International Animals Union agree that the previous 
agreement has been terminated and replaced by the following agreement 
beginning on the 17th day of the second month and ending after 40 days 
and 40 nights, unless it rains the whole time. 


1. Breaks 

All animals shall be given 15-minute breaks for naps, whenever they 
feel like it. (We’re assuming any human over 600 years old on the ark 
will likewise be taking multiple naps per day.) Breaks can be used for 
whatever animals want, including but not limited to gathering around 
the water trough to talk about the change in rain patterns for the day. 
Il. Schedule Assignments 

All animals shall be given their work assignments a week in advance via 
pigeon post delivered on papyrus. On holidays, work assignments shall 
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“ALL ANIMALS SHALL BE LIMITED 
TO ONE CARRY-ON ITEM.” 


be delivered on parchment. Ravens and 
doves are available for special work at the 
end of the cruise. 

Ill. 40-Hour Work Week 

All animals shall be offered a minimum of 
40 hours to worka week, with the exception 
of sloths, who will be working whenever 
they feel like it and paid on commission. 
IV. Food Waste 

At the end of each day, any food not eaten 
may be taken by animals working in the 
cafeteria and preserved by dumping lots 
of salt on it, enough so it will last, say, 150 
days. Because, who knows? 

V. Dress Code 

No restrictions shall be placed on what 
the animals choose to wear; we don’t care 
what PETA says, we're happy wearing fur. 
However, all animals shall be limited to 
one carry-on item and one personal item 
to store in their den. 

VI. Personal Protective Equipment 

All animals shall receive appropriately 
sized masks in the event of illness on board 
the ark. Birds will be ready on standby to 
assist any animal having to put on a mask 
more than four cubits long. 

VII. Cost-of-Living Adjustment 

Although housing demand is predicted 
to dramatically fall in case of flooding, it 
is expected to rise again once the process 
of repopulating the Earth begins. As such, 
there will bea cost-of-living adjustment of 
5.5 percent for the upcoming calendar year. 
VIII. Ventilation Systems Inspection 
Ventilation systems on the ark will be rou- 
tinely inspected to ensure effective air 
filtration. This will primarily occur through 
the opening of windows. Note: Please en- 
sure double ventilation in the section of the 
ark containing the two skunks. Because... 
well, you know. © 


Joey Chin, a former Sojourners fellow, is 
an elementary school teacher in Red- 
mond, Wash. 
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NO ONE should have to drink 
i dirty water. And no one should have 
to walk miles to collect water that will 
G IVE [| a make them sick. Clean water is essential 
a for good health, but for 2.4 billion 
people globally, clean water is only a 


dream. For $60 a month, you can help a 
- family make that dream a reality. 
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